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Boston as an official of the Great 
Northern Paper Company, where he 
has been ever since. Of late years 
he has taken much of the burden of 
management from Mr. Schenck’s 
shoulders. 


Mr. Whitcomb will continue to 
make the executive offices of the 
Great Northern Paper Company 
in Boston at 201 Devonshire street, 
where they have been located for 
some years. His residence is in 
Dedham, Mass. Mr. Whitcomb 
married Miss Grace E. Merrail of 
New York in 1903. They have three 
children. 


H. Merton Joyce, for some years 
manager of sales, has been elected 
first vice-president of the company, 
succeeding Mr. Whitcomb. Mr. 
Fred A. Gilbert, of Bangor, who 
has had charge of the spruce wood 
department since 1901, continues in 
his position of second vice-president. 
B. C. Ward was re-elected treasurer 
at the recent stockholders’ meeting. 
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Washington as a Lumberman 


By W. B. O’CONNOR 


T is generally known that General 

George Washington was one of 
the wealthiest men in the Colonies 
at the time of the Revolution, that 
he was interested in farming and 
milling and was the owner of large 
tracts of land in the Ohio country, 
but fewhave known of his lumbering. 

On November Ist, 1763, he, with 
eleven others, received a grant of 
40,000 acres in the Dismal Swamp 
of Virginia, his share being 2/21. 
These twelve men organized the 
Dismal Swamp Company, and pro- 
posed to build canals, docks, plan- 
tations, etc., market the timber and 
drain the land for agricultural pur- 
poses. Washington was the manager 
for the owners and made many visits 
to the tract in the years 1763 to 
1768, traveled over the grant and in- 
curred £525 of expense in surveying 
it and planning the drainage canals. 
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It is of little use to hammer cold iron 


A plantation was laid out, a farm 
house built and some small canals 
made connecting with the Nanse- 
mond River. 

After the peace in 1784, the State 
of Virginia confirmed the grant, and 
the company was _ incorporated, 
Washington’s share remaining the 
same. In his will dated in 1799, he 
valued his holdings at $20,000, and 
they are recorded in the books of 
his executors as paying dividends 
of from $580 to $2,400 per year as 
late as 1825. In 1793 he attempted 
to sell his share to ‘Light Horse 
Harry” Lee, then Governor of 
Virginia, for £4,000 Virginia Cur- 
rency. After four years, Governor 
Lee had only paid him $750 eash, 
70 shares of stock of the Bank of 
Columbia, a note for $1,000, and 
“thirty barrels of flour,”’ and so was 
forced to abandon the purchase and 
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lose the amount he had paid. The 
stock was sold by the estate in 1825 
for $12,100 to the General’s nephew, 
Bushrod Washington, and remained 
in his family until Civil War times. 

The company remained in exis- 
tence until 1899 when its holdings 
were purchased by the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, who resold to the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., of Frank- 
lin, Virginia; the latter continues 
to hold it as a timber preserve. 

The plan to drain the land for 
agricultural purposes was not car- 
ried out in Washington’s time. The 
fine growth of timber was, however, 
cut and driven through the short 
canals from Lake Drummond to 
Suffolk. Saw mills were established 
in Suffolk and docks on the Nanse- 
mond River and the lumber was 
marketed by passage to the James 
River and Chesapeake Bay. 

A plantation was cleared about 
six miles south of Suffolk at the end 
of the Washington Ditch, a canal 
four miles long. On this canal the 
logs were driven out of the timber 
to the height of land which bounds 
the swamp and thence were hauled 
by road across the ridge and down 
into the valley at Suffolk. The road, 
the clearing, a farmhouse and the 
Diteh were in existence in 1918, 
though not in use. A larger canal 
running more directly to Suffolk was 
cut from the lake to the east branch 
of the Nansemond River and was 
quite a pretentious piece of work, 
being carried across an intervening 
watercourse at one point. This canal 
could also be located ten years ago. 

This property yielded Washing- 
ton and his estate greater returns 
than many of his other investments, 
as he purchased it from the colony 
as its last parcel of unalloted land 
at a low price, and received in all 
over $50,000 from dividends, Gover- 
nor Lee’s forfeiture and its sale. 

The growth was deseribed by him 
in a letter to Governor Lee as of the 
finest cypress and juniper, and in 
1918 the then resident superinten- 
dent for the owners stated that the 
fifth crop of juniper, in the one 
hundred sixty years of operation, 
was being marketed that year. 


Joseph F. Nevins 


UNERAL services were held at 
St. Paul’s Church, Franklin, N. 
I1., on Tuesday morning, March 6, 
for Joseph F. Nevins who passed 
away in Bangor on March 3. A 


JOSEPH F. NEVINS 


solemn high mass of requiem was 
celebrated, Rev. John Sliney of 
Hanover being the celebrant, Rev. 
Francis Slney of Concord, the 
deacon, and Rev. Wilfred Chartier, 
the sub-deacon. Rev. Fathers John 
and Francis Sliney are cousins of 
the deceased. Delegations from the 
Elks and the Knights of Columbus 
attended. 

Mr. Nevins was stricken with ill- 
ness late in 1926 and was granted a 
leave of absence by the Great. North- 
ern Paper Company. He spent. 
nearly a year in travel in quest of 
health, retaining his position until 
last fall when, failing to make the 
hoped-for recovery, he resigned. 
About three months ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Nevins moved from Muilli- 
nocket to Bangor, where he re- 
ceived special medical treatment in 
a hospital of that city. 

He is survived by his wife, for- 
merly Miss Alice Morrison, two 
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brothers, Ex-Mayor M. J. Nevins, of 
Franklin, N. H., and Jeremiah 
Nevins, of Boston, and a sister, 
Sister Madeline, Mother Superior 
at the Sisters of Mercy Convent in 


,Claremont. 


Mr. Nevins was born in Franklin, 
N.H., ason of Jeremiah and Honore 
(Maloney) Nevins, on March 31, 
1873. He was educated in the local 
schools and entered Paper Mill C of 
the International Paper Company 
when a young man. He advanced 
rapidly from a machine hand to a 
foreman’s position and was promoted 
to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in the Palmer Mills Plant 
with the same company in Corinth, 
New York. He also served with 
them in Fort Edward and Ticon- 
deroga before coming to the Great 
Northern Paper Company. 

On August 25, 1913, Mr. Nevins 
became superintendent of the East 
Millinocket Mull and five years 
later was transferred to the Milli- 
nocket Mill. 

As a production manager he had 
few equals. The manner in which 
he held the loyalty and respect of 
the men working under him was 
remarkable. His devotion to his 
family, his fidelity to his friends, 
his integrity and untiring eager- 
ness to do kind things, will long be 
remembered. In the passing of 
Joseph F. Nevins, Millinocket loses 
a good citizen and the Great North- 
ern Paper Company a_ capable 
official. 


A Good Inheritance 


The moment a young man or 
woman gets moré money than he or 
she has grown to by practical ex- 
perience, that moment he has gotten 
a curse. It 1s no help to a young 
man or woman to inherit money. 
It is no help to your children to leave 
them money, but if you leave them 
education, if you leave them Chris- 
tian and noble character, if you leave 
them a wide circle of friends, if you 
leave them an honorable name, it is 
far better than that they. should 
have money. 


Russell H, Conwell, D. D. 


Friends, like stars, shine brightest when one’s world 1s dark—JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 


